THE LAST CONVULSIONS
From this moment Austria became the rider and Germany the
horse.
5
It was no localized conflict that the Kaiser and Berchtold were
contemplating. Both faced the fact that Russia would almost cer-
tainly be brought in, but this, so far from being a deterrent, was from
now onwards one of the chief inducements to force the issue. Russia
in the opinion of both Staffs was for the time being not dangerous.
The Kaiser professed to have private information that the Tsar was
most anxious to postpone war. But Russia, given time, would be
irresistible. She had inexhaustible reserves of man-power; she was
preparing far-reaching schemes for providing herself with strategic
railways on the German frontier and at the same time speeding up
her mobilization. Give her six years and she would fall like an
avalanche on Germany, an avalanche of barbarians destroying German
life and culture. Conrad and Berchtold were peculiarly skilful in
plying the Kaiser with this argument, and Moltke and the German Staff
chimed in. The Bismarckian warning against preventive wars was
still a tradition in Germany, but men who argued thus were very
unlikely to decline a quarrel on the ground that Russia might be
brought in.
Something like a panic about Russia swept over Germany in the
last months of 1913 and the early months of 1914. A violent press
campaign set in between the two countries and the newspapers of
both spoke openly of war. The Russian avalanche had now come
nearer, and the Kolnische Zeltung predicted a Russian invasion in three
years with the unspoken moral that it was dangerous to wait for that
event. The Bourse Gazette replied defiantly. " Russia wishes for
peace but is ready for war. The army is not only large but excellently
equipped. Russia had always fought on foreign soil and has always
been victorious. Russia is no longer on the defensive, Russia is
ready." Diplomatic explanations followed in which both Govern-
ments threw back on the press the responsibility for incitements which
they themselves had prompted. The best thing one could do,
Sazonoff told Pourtales, the German Ambassador in St. Petersburg,
was not to read the newspapers. The dangerous truth was that the
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